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| NOTICE. 

4} The subscriber, from declining health, is in- 
F iveed to offer for sale a share of the publishing 
“WB department of his periodicals. The foundation 
@ ., which these works are established is so 
7 lid as to afford great advantages, to an active 
pan, in establishing himself in the world. 
They never possessed more popularity than at 
‘gresent; and inability, from continued indis- 
F pesition, to attend to his multifarious duties 
FB gone'urges him to dispose of any portion. For 
F ters, application may be made to 

i A. WALDIE. 
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Subscribers will confer a very particular 
fivour by making remittances. Pecuniary ar- 
“rangements must be made for the subscriber’s 
seessary absence from business for some time; 
thése could be done immediately, if each sub- 
‘griber will pay his item. Will the appeal be 
whéeded 7 A. WALDIE. 








cencgllbasoes 
From the London Metropolitan for December. 
“WILL NOTHING LOVE ME?” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE REFORMER.” 



























| “My-deur reader, did you ever pass across that hospi- 
iscbtn of land lying between the extreme end of 
: tle street and Dover street? If you have ever 
\trivetsed the broad pavement of Piccadilly which con- 
“nets ‘these two points, you must have been made fully 
2) @ ensible of the extreme kindness of heart and boundless 
a “some with which the gentlemen in high-low 
i bots and low-crowned hats who frequent them are con- 
“wittly entreating you to go to Brentford, or Richmond, 
wilim, or Twickenham, or any where, so that you go 
tone whsre—and all from the highest sentiments of dis. 
‘Mierested generosity. 
» ‘It'so happened that several of these worthies, actuated 
dy these ae of benevolence, and, of course, wholly 
vucapable of any'such vulgar sentiment as a thought for 
their own. pecuniary advantage, but solely impressed 
th the importance and the expediency of the multi- 
‘Mtous passengers. going to some one or other of. the 
plies to which they directed their attention, and kindly 
‘ging them a choice—it so happened, we say, that 
‘wreral of these worthies, in the ardour of their philan- 
‘htopic zeal, jostled, and pushed, and importuned a cer- 
lam'tall’ gentleman in a doubtful black coat, in their 
Mdeavours to persuade him to go to Fulham, or Twick- 
eubam, or Brentford. 
~ “Richmond, sir ?—off in one minute.” 
« No,” 
ok 
od J 
* Goin; . rT) - 
g to Brentford, sir ?—last buss to.day—just 
tom for one inside.” aM 
0, No, no.” 
The tall gentleman in the shabby black coat ejaculuted 
many “Noes” as might have served & beauty for a 
; agar or #' Miitlistet in office for six weeks. ‘The 























Twicketham, sir ?—going in no time.” 













lent institutions which roll along our streets as movable 
receptacles for the destitute, at last pushed him half way 
down the steps of that elevated edifice vulgarly known 
as the White Horse Cellar, and there the gentleman in 
black saw, whilst he allowed himself a moment’s breath. 
ing-time after the exertions of his negatives and strug- 
glings, an enormous placard, with these words printed 
in large characters: ‘* New Company’s Coaches. No 
Fees!” (no fees conspicuously large.) “ Bath and Bris. 
tol, only one pound twelve shillings inside, eighteen shil. 
lings out.” 

he gentleman in black read these words unconscious. 
ly, as one who sees, but is not cognisant of what he looks 
upon; and yet the apparently insulated accident by which 
he was pushed down these office-steps, at the hazard of 
his ankles and the ruffling of his temper, proved the key- 
stone of his destiny. 

The gentleman in black struggled up the steps, and 
out of the way of the zealous philanthropists who were 
formerly vulgarly known as cads, but who now, with 
reference to their powers as guides, are more worthily 
recognised as conductors, and made his way up towards 
a certain neighbourhvod lying, we believe, somewhere 
about Pimlico; but we dare not be too certain of the 
exact identity of the spot, as we are not particularly 
proud of our geography. Howbeit, the subject of our 
biography, after sundry turnings and twistings, and 
multiplied enquiries, at. last met with somebody who 
knew somebody else who knew Renchall’s terrace; and 
after obtaining so much of authentic information, the 
gentleman in black at last arrived at the citadel itself, 
being the centre house of Renchall terrace, which, being 
a story higher, and having a door of still brighfer green 
than any of its neighbours, was considered a pluce of 
much estimation by all the inhabitants of the conrts, and 
the crescents, and the lanes, and the streets in its vici- 
nity. 

The gentleman in black knocked at the door of this 
stately tenement, a sort of genteel though rather tremu- 
lous knock: it was evident that he was rather doubtful 
of his reception. The summons was answered by a ser- 
vant girl, whose style. of habilaments betokened a sort 
of graceful disregard to the stiff proprieties of dress; the 
sound of her slipstiod shoes falling musically on the ear 
at every fuotfall, her gown having resisted every solicita- 
tion to come to an amicable meeting behind, and her 
hair falling in a fringe of negligent tresses from benzath 
a cap about lurge enough to cover the head of an indi- 
vidual just introduced three weeks into the world, but 
placed on a pericranium of a peculiarly fine size, 

*e Mr. Renchall at home?” said the gentleman in 
black. 

“ No,” said the dirty servant girl. 

The gentleman in black breathed again, but, in a mo- 
ment more he remembered that he ought to be disap. 
pointed. 3 eer ees a. 

“ Do you expect him in ‘soon?’ he asked, hoping to 
hear a repetition of the negative; but just at this junc- 
ture the parlour door opened, and a little girl, with her 
hair platted before and behind into four long tails, two 
turned up before, and two turned down behind, and all 
of them tied with pink ribbon, a braided frock slipping 
half way down her shoulders, and stopping midway in 
its descent, so as to make a Jiberal display of a pair of 
trowsers copiously frilled, and terminations of yellow 
Margate shoes, put her head out of the parlour door, and 
at the top of a shrill voice announced that “ pa would be 
home directly ;” and at the same moment was followed 
by the head of “ma,” in a cap measured by her conse- 
quence, for it just so far overstept the dimensions of the 





bang Héss, however, of the’ philanthropists who 
fokindly take their places at dhie ‘dbsts of ‘those ¥0- 
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door ‘as’ to oblige its wearer to incline thé head that sup. 


ported it gracefully sideways in her egress and.ingress, 
and “ma,” seeing, that the gentleman. in, black. was. 
really gentlemanly, and not ut the moment discerning, 
the shabbiness of his coat, asked him to walk into the 
parlour with great condescension, and with much suavity 
assured him that. Mr. Renchall would be in directly. 
Now, although the gentleman in black had come, we do 
not know how many miles, to see:the head uf the esta- 
blishment, he would willingly have given the reversion. 
of some large property, or. a, year or two of life,.or a 
joint from his body, or some such trifle of that sort, to 
have escaped the honour of the audience, so that, he, 
could have satisfied his conscience that he had done 
every thing to obtain it, Howbeit, when the lady of the 
mansion invited him to enter, and when five of the 
Misses Renchall, in replications of the same platted 
hair,, and pink bows, and braided, robes, and flounced 
trowsers, and yellow Margate shoes, together with Mas- 
ter Renchall, with a pair of eyes that could. have out- 
stared all the eyes in a peacock’s tail, gave him a reeep- 
tion at the parlour-door, and inyited him into its sacred 
interior—why then the poor gentleman in black had.no 
choice but just to submit to his destiny, and walk quiet- 


ly into the room; and being duly installed in a chair, 


“ma,” after having made.a great deal of. noise to make 
the children quiet, began to.repose. her confidenee in 
him, relating to him her various plans of education, with 
sundry other of her maternal, cares, from which, bya 
natural transition, she reverted to.her own. school-days— 
days in which, from her astonishing aptitude, she had 
been a monopoliser of all the prizes in the establishment, 
until the, principal—no, the governess (there were go- 
vernesses in those days,)—excluded her from the com- 
petition because it was so discouraging to her fellow- 
pupils; and then she was obliged to leave school earlier 
by two years than was intended by her. friends, because 
the masters and the teachers, and, in fact, every crea- 
ture connected with the seminary, unanimously declared 
that she was beyond their hands, that there remained 
nothing more which she could be taught ; that so, hav- 
ing attained that point of perfection, she returned home, 
and then, she did not know why, she could not think 
how it was, but she had so many admirers that she did 
not know what to do with them all; that although she 
-had..offers from two ligutenants in the navy, one captain 
in the army, one city. knight who had since. been lord 
mayor, two, architects, one, engineer, five. drawing-mas- 


ters, three writing-masters, seven dancing-masters, be- . 


sides.a variety of more or less distinguished individuals 
too numerous to. mention—yet, notwithstanding these 
numerous competitors, she did not know why, she,could 
not tell how it was, but she supposed because marriages 
were made in heaven, that she had contracted one on 


earth with none of all these men, of high degree, but 
only with that amiable and exalted personage, Richard . 
Renchall, Esq.—that truly it,was against the wishes of - 
_ her friends, who thought th 


at she might have done much 
better ; but the heart, the heart was not to be influenced 
by mercenary motives, and the event bad proved the 
justice of her favourable opinion and devoted attachment, 
for she could truly say, that during all the years of their 
union they had never had a word of disagreement, but 
that he was the most devoted husband, most indul- 
_gent parent, &c. &e. &e. 
To all this the gentleman in black said “Hum,” aod 
* Ah,” and * Yes,” and “ No,” with happy propriety, in 
their sight places. PPETT 
The proprietor of all this laudation, not, having yet 
returned to the bosom. of, his interesti 
lady, feeling, as. those always do 


w confer favours, an 
increasing complacency towards t 


recipient, went on, 


family, bis, 
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in the enlargement of her heart, to more particular in- 
stances of the flourishing circumstances of the Renchall 
family; the iast mark of her condescending confidence 
being an account of her visit to Margate, and all the 
money which she had spent of which she had told Mr. 
Renchall, and all the money she had spent of which she 
had not told Mr. Renchall, the money she had lost in 
the room-rafiles, and the price of all the yellow shoes 
which gave such grace to the footsteps of hee children, 
. say nothing of the pair which had been brought home 
for “* pa.” 

Now, just at this juncture there came a long and im- 
portant knock at the door, which the gentleman in 
black thought might have emanated from the hand of a 
hackney-coachman, but which all the children in the 
yellow shoes, and “ ma” into the bargain, assured him 
was “pa;” and “ma,” having begged him not to men. 
tion to “pa” what she had disclosed to him in strict 
confidence respecting the money which she had clandes. 
tinely disposed of in the Margate raffles, and having re- 
ceived his guarantee of perfect secresy, went out into the 
“hall” to meet “ pa.” 

Then came a whispering between them respecting 
the apparent condition of their visiter, the result of 
which was, that as “ ma” assured “ pa” that the gentle- 
man was e gentleman, “ pa,” wishing to be a gentleman 
too, went into the back parlour and changed his coat for 
a dirty dressing-gown which hung behind the door, and 
his dirty shoes for the before-mentiuned yellow Margate 
slippers. 

Thus accoutred, the head of the Renchall family 
walked majestically great, and amiably condescending, 
across the intervening six feet, and entered the presence 
of his visiter with his head already bent for a bow; but 
never came thunder-cloud across summer sky so black 
as the frown that knitted itself into the inch-and-a-half 
forehead of Mr. Renchall, and the protrusion of his chin 
could only be measured by its own depth, being, we be- 
lieve, about six inches. 

The gentleman in black rose from his ehair with an 
air of trepidation: he felt that he was a coward, and 
despised himself for being so. 

“So, so, Mr.—Mr.—Meredith, it is you, is it, sir?” 
said Mr. Renchall, recovering his dignity as he dis- 
covered the insignificancy of his guest. 

“It is me, sir. I have called upon you, Mr. Rench- 
all—” 

“ Yes, and I’ve called upon you too, Mr. Merodith, no 
less than two, three, nay, four times, but I never found 
you at home—at least I was told that you were out. Do 
you know, Mr. Meredith, that that makes you liable to 
an act of bankruptcy—an act of bankruptcy, sir?” 

“IT am sorry to have given you the trouble of so many 
journeys.” , 

“Trouble, sir! The next time you choose to be de- 
nied, tell your people to take your hat out of the passage, 
sir !—to take your hat out of the passage, sir ?” 

The poor gentleman in black looked much humiliated, 
and the great man as much ®lated. 

“ At all events, sir,” said the gentleman in black, 
“since I am so fortunate as to meet with you to-day, I 
hope we may be able to make some arrangement that 
will release you from any further trouble.” 

“Have you brought the money with you, sir?—the 
money, sir? A year’s rent, sir ?—seventy-five pounds, 
sir?” 

The poor gentleman in black was constrained to 
allow that he had not. 

“That’s all, sir!—that’s all, sir! You needn’t say 
no more. Seventy-five pounds, sir!—that’s all !—that’s 
enough, sir!” 

“If you would accommodate me with a fortnight's 
time, sir, I am sure that I should be able to——” 

“ A fortnight, sir! A fortnight, sir! Couldn’t do no 
such thing! Must make up my own accounts in less 
than a week. Miss Garvan expects me to be punctual, 
whatever her tenants may be. She looks to me, sir !— 
she looks to me! I must send in my account in less 
than a week, sir, and I must have yours.” 

“ [ shall endeavour,” said poor Mr. Meredith. 

“ Endeavour, sir!—endeavour! O yes! your endea- 
vours would be poor things to trust to, l’m thinking. To 
tell you the truth, I've just taken the matter into my 
own iiands, or rather, I ought to say, I’ve put it into the 
hands of my broker. He—he—he—I've just been to 
him, sir, for I had half a dozen little matters of my own, 
us well as two or three of Miss Garvan'’s—yours amongst 
them, sir. You'll find a man in possession when you 
get home again, or at least you may expect him, sir. 
And now I need not occupy more of your time, sir—I 
dare say you huve no time to spare, sir; at least I 
haven’t. I want ‘o look at my broker’s inventories, sir. 
Good morning, sir! -Good morning, sir!” 





At the comfortable assurances of the honour of his 
expected guest, the gentleman in black turned divers 
colours, red, and white, and black. He was one of those 
never-to-be-enough condemned people who always act 
upon impulses, and the impulse now was indignation. 

“f will not submit to this tyranny from a low up. 
start!” exclaimed the gentleman in black. “TI will ap- 
peal from your authority, sir! I will see Miss Garvan!” 

“ Go to Bath, sir! Go to Bath, sir!—he! he! he! he! 

“ Yes, sir! I will go to Bath, sir! and lay before Miss 
Garvan the whule circumstances of the case! I will let 
her know, sir, the real character of the man in whom 
she reposes her confidence! I will unveil him, sir! I 
will unmask him, sir!” 

“Go to Bath, sir! he! he! he! Go to Bath, sir!” 
reiterated the agent, in extreme derision, and pointing 
his finger to the door. “Go to Bath, sir!” 

“1 will go to Bath, sir !” exclaimed the gentleman in 
black, in a most direful passion, as he bounced out of 
the portal to which his host so obligingly directed his 
attention. 

Our poor hero threaded his way through the intrica- 
cies of Mr. Renchall’s landed property with the celerity 
of an engine on the railway, his anger, like steam, im. 
pelling into a speed which brought him again into the 
hospitable region of the White Horse Cellar, before Mr. 
Renchall had had time to read over one of the invento- 
ries supplied by the gentleman who had the honour of 
being his professional gentleman, that is, his broker. 
The gentleman in black, stung into madness by what he 
considered the peculiar atrocity of his own particular 
injuries, bounced down those cellar steps without consi- 
deration either for his ankles or his dignity, booked him- 
self as a passenger to Bath by the New Company's 
coach, to set off at seven the following morning, was 
rather staggered on being asked for half his fare in ad. 
vance, having.quite forgotten that going to Bath re. 
quired any thing in the vulgar shape of money ; but on 
consulting his purse found, to his great satisfaction, that 
he could not only meet the required demand, but like- 
wise remain the sovereign master of a crown, to say no- 
thing of a whole fourpenny piece: he therefore paid like 
a prince, and then wended his way homeward. 

Now it will be seen from our veritable biography that 
our poor gentleman in black acted more upon haste and 
impulse than on any settled plan or reasonable motive. 
He was one of those people whose hearts are like buoys: 
pull them down, and beat them down, and press them 
down, just as you will, they are sure to rise up again as 
brisk as ever. Nothing can prevent them from hoping ; 
they will hope, even where, if they had reason or com- 
mon sense, they ought to despair; they cannot be made 
to feel that they ought to be miserable for more than 
five minutes. No! something will arise—some corn in 
Egypt. some light in the darkness, some guidance out of 
the difficulty, some strength in the weakness, some joy 
in the sorrow—they know it will; and so they go on, 
trusting and hoping, and not miserable, though other 
people would contrive to be so with one half of the ma- 
terial. Well; and who shall say that they are wrong? 
Is not this hopefulness a divine impulse of their nature— 
to trust a generous Providence, even without knowing 
it themselves? Is it not an instinct, and therefore un- 
erring? 

The gentleman in black walked on with .a hasty and 
hurried step towards bis own dwelling. Certain qualms 
came over him as he ascended the steps and remeinbered 
the visiter that Miss Garvan’s steward had promised him. 
He thought of the violated sanctity of home, and his heart 
was a little pulled down, but it sprang up again before 
he ‘had withdrawn his hand from the knocker, with a 
sort of assurance that the evil bad not yet had time to 
take effect, and that eomething would arise to spare him 
the pain and the degradation. ; 

The hope was speedily dissipated.: his children came 
clustering round him with frightened faces; a certain 
shabby, dirty, villanous-looking man was ensconced in 
the back parlour; he and another had been all over the 
house, rummaging every drawer, and searching every 
cupboard, from the garret to the cellar, and had made a 
long list of every article: the children were in an agony, 
and the servants in a passion; but now that papa had 
come home, he would send that horrid man away. 

The first impulse of the gentleman in black was to kick 
the intruder out with all the energy in the world; the se- 
cond was a sort of tolerating contempt for the subordi- 
nate, and superadded indignation against the principal ; 
but he would unmask the man! he would show him in 
his true colours! he would go to Bath to-morrow !” 

His next trouble came in the shape of sundry lon 
strips of paper, being the solution of the arithmetica 

ing in the ledgers of 





wine-merchants, and all that sort of sag, Seana 


ing all accompanied by the question Se These, 
y me?” proved far too trou ine for hen will ul 
deration. The poor gentleman ix Present ¢ : 
much to defer the solution of the eitigma ty ery 
venient opportunity; but as several of the ee 
were just then troubled with an j : tea 
and came personally to urge thei ty, 
housekeeper was an argues for his aan and 8 hig 
wey meer: geten, om suddenly snatched up bi, > FT pare 
and with rather ungentleman! ipitation | air 
of the house. i ht TUshed ys I oon 
Here the throbbing of his head and the jer 
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heart were, for a few moments, highly j beating hin “A , 
him; but when he had walked ey | inconvenient » f ¢ es 


from his now troubled home, a reese ae ts 
“ Things must take a turn: the bottom of the need, 
day must be the top to-morrow.” But while thant 
found reflections were thus springing up, he re 
that the home * ways and means” question was ; 
setiled, and by some continuity of thought, a 
glimpse of the commonplace expediency uf a little 43 
in the shape of the current coin of the realm to " 
traveling expenses when he should “ go to Bath” 
across his mind, and then he very Opportunely reoglig 
ed that he had about five hundred dear friends who had 
breakfasted with him, and dined with him, and i 
with him, and borrowed money of him, times with 
number, besides having made him generally usefol } 
getting some of them situations, and being bail and 
for others, and a thousand smaller matters; and it mk 
denly, too, came across his mind that he had not fos 
long time taken any notice of all these dear fri 
doubtless they were wounded and hurt at his estranes 
ment, as they delicately but forcibly proved by forbeas 
ing to seek his society ; so he would go to them and pin 
them an opportunity of relieving themselves from thy 
burden of their gratitude. Yes, he would go: it wou 
now be useful to himself, and it would only be generg 
to them; he would sacrifice his pride, and bort 
little money of them for his present exigenei 

would be very magnaninious! 

So the poor silly gentleman in black turned to 
directed his steps to sundry squares, and te 
streets, in search of these same friends. He 
squares, and the terraces, and streets, but the fri 
ab, he might well ask, where are they? 

Our space dues not allow us to attend him in his 
search; we can only follow him in his disappointment, 

In a paroxysm of wounded feelings, composed of 
mingled sense of disgrace and desertion, which acted 
like an impetus to his body, the gentleman in} 
came with a sudden coacussion against poles. 
trian, who was progressing at the same ratioinanin § 
by course. eke came an angry pegs hen § 
a half-angry apology, interrupted by the exclamation, 
“ Ha, Meredith : ro that be you?” on the one side,and § 
on the other, “Is that you, Prior?” ee 

So, instead of a challenge, the gentleman in 
our new friend shook hands: the concussion hi 
denly dislodged or made the former forget his 
against ail mankind. 

“ Where are you for, Prior?” 

“O, only down to the coach-office : off to Pe 
in five minutes. But for that lucky thump, I she 
have gone without seeing you. Under sailing order 
enjoyed myself long enough on shere—get spoiled 
won’t do—spent all my money.” 

The gentleman in black sighed a heavy sigh, We 
wonder how sighs are weighed, sy 

“ And you, Meredith, old fellow, what are you 
Grumbling at the directors?” 

“No; they behaved handsomely enough.” 

“ What did they do for you ?” 

“ Why, when the charter was up, they of course 
duced us poor clerks, but they offered us a choice of 
equivalent or superannuation.” 

“ All fair and above board; and how did yout 

“ Like a fuol, as you may be sure: I took the 
lent.” 

“ Was that like a fool ?” 

“ Yes; because I employed it like a fuol.” 

“ How 2?” 

“Why, I embarked it in a company, by 
thought to realise some heavy ingots, and 
that it blew up into bubbles.” 

“ Whew! and you ?” 

“I am shipwrecked.” 

* No, no.” 

“ Yes, yes, literally.” 

“ Fiddle faddle, man; times will mend.” 

“ They cannot get worse, that is some 
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question of certain columns ry 
certain butchers, and bakers, and linen-drapers, and 


“ But what are you doing now ?” 
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Wr, then, to-day ; I suppose to-day is a sam- 
rt Be this vast city to find a friend who 
his vas 
eee oath of care for me. Am I not a beg- 
bo . 

; low. my dear fellow—why, what a plague 

; - ove Til teil you what I've been doing. 
1, beon ‘keeping & cab that I did not know how to 
tT ‘and horses that I did not know how to ride, and 
o> that ‘did pot care a rush for me; and so I’ve 
"jet myself with nothing but a poor, petty, pal. 
: oe contemptible five-pound nvte to offer to a friend til! 
% may mend. [ could cut my own throat—but I 
. oa he too late for the stage; so better times, and good- 


¥ es), ” 
a2 we one. hearty wring of the hand, in which he 
‘the little promissory pled of the immutable Bank 
| in the sailor ran off at his utmost speed, and 
7 ntleman in black wended his way once more to- 
cade his now disconsolate home ; his heart, refreshed 
fife Be by the kindness than the succour of his friend, 
FP ces moro rode buoyantly. He knew that when he 
“go to Bath” and tell Miss Garvan of the severity 
ar steward, she would allow him time to arrange his 
sand then his home creditors, seeing him continue 
the respectable quietness of his dwelling, would not 
so urgent in their claims, and then he wuuld look 
him for some commercial engagement, and no 
“abt he should be able to support his children iu the 
me state of affluence and comfort which they had hi- 
hetto enjoyed, and by and by, he should realise fortunes 

them, and—in the mean time he had five pounds. 

E Oar poor gentleman in black wended homewards: the 
. house seemed sadly dismal, do what he would to think 
“dherwise. The poor children looked pale and forlorn, 
‘the rooms dusty and littered. The servants had ne- 
¢ their toilets, and in general they wore dresses 
© % that fitted without a wrinkle, and caps trimmed with 


2 
| wm 


OWRD whole webs of ribbon. By the by, it is rather a curious 


sidence that the maid-servants of bachelors and 
S} widowers are always peculiarly addicted to smart caps 
" cthere is no heeinting for the fact, but such is the 
ge. Yet now these same servant-maids looked as 
'dutternly and dismal as though they were “helps” to 
‘We scolding mother of ten crying children. The rooms 
were all disordered, the furniture disarranged, and the 
man in the back parlour, with his dirty face and high. 

; boots, looked perfectly villanous. Altogether it was 
EF asad home to come to, instead of a cheerful hearth and 
LF welcoming smiles; so the poor gentleman in black could 
sich, and kiss all the children, and tell them he 
“was going into the country for just two days, and when 
he came back he should bring them a sack of pears, and 
OF alfa dozen new frocks, and a very beautiful little dog 
F fora pet—perhaps it should be an Italian grayhound, or 
O® peeps a King Charles’s beauty, but at any rate it 
‘thould be a great little beauty of some sort; but that 
above all, he should be sure to send the disagreeable 
dirty man away out of the back parlour, and then they 
H® were all to be happier than ever; upon which assurances 
the children began to be happy already, and after giving 

7H him a good many dozen kisses, went half cheerily to 
Mi ted, and then the gentleman in black divided his five- 
ot I note into a two and three pounds portion, giving 
©® telatier to his moping housekeeper for present expendi- 
“tare, and keeping the former for his own princely tra- 


E: | Wling expenses. 
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(Conclusion next week.) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


€ COMMUNICATION. 
| Phrenology.—Mr. Combe continues his lec. 
fures‘on this subject to a full class in the 
eelire room of the Philadelphia Museum. In 
mm Me third lecture (January 10), he recapitulated 
Home of the remarks made at preceding lec- 
tutes on evidence derived from negative expe- 


[pep timents, and gave a general anatomical de- 


Stiption of the brain, which was not a very 
happy effort. In fact, it may be truly said, 
ut disparaging the information of the 
tccomplished lecturer, that anatomy and phy- 
are far from being his forte. He 

/Mated that if we had an instrument com- 
“Posed of thirty-five or more strings, each one 
& note different from the others in 





a progressive scale, and were desirous of ascer- 
taining the functions of the several strings, we 
should not gain any insight into the subject of 
enquiry by breaking the musical cords, and 
then inferring that, a particular string being 
broken, it yielded the note which was lost. He 
argued that the inference, if we heard aright, 
would not be lugical; and it was the same of 
the brain where a portion of its substance was 
removed, that Yost portion was not necessarily 
the seat of the mental manifestation which dis- 
appeared after its removal. Now, it seoms to 
us that, if we find a note, A, for example, of.a 
piano dropped out of the scale, and on inspec- 
tion of the instrument discover a broken string, 
it is both logical and fair to infer that the func- 
tion of the broken string was to produce the 
note A. It is to this kind of negative experi- 
ment alone we are indebted for a great deal of 
our knowledge of the functions of the nerves ; 
it is the only sort of testimony adduced by Sir 
Charles Bell in support of the doctrine of the 
spinal column being composed of cords which 
give origin to the sensitive, motory, and respira- 
tory nerves. “ 

He stated that some were pleased to describe 
man as only a more, or rather the most, com- 
plete of all animals, having not only all the 
organs of all other animals, but some in addi- 
tion which they do not possess. As well might 
one say, urged the accomplished lecturer, that 
a locomotive engine is only a superior kind of 
wheel-barrow, both having a bottom and top; 
nevertheless writers on natural history delight 
in presenting this aspect of the animal creation, 
beginning with those animals possessed of but 
a single organ, and showing how the attributes 
of life are increased as other organs are super- 
added, until step by step they rise to the de- 
scription of God-like man. The poet had this 
on his mind when he gave birth to the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends ; 

Mark how it mounts, to man’s imperial race, 

From the green myriads in the peopled grass; 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole’s dim curtain and the lynx’s beam: 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 

And hound sagacious on the tainted green ; 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 

To that which warbles throngh the vernal wood ; 

The spider's touch how exquisitely fine! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line; 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true, 

From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew! 

How instinct varies in the groveling swine 

Compared, half-reasoning elephant, with thine!” 

* * * * * = * 

“ See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 

All matter quick and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may go! 

Around, how wide! how deep extend below ! 

Vast chain of being, which from God began, 

Nature’s ethereal, human, angel, Man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach, from infinite to thee ; 

From thee to nothing.” ——* 


Supposing for the sake of argument that the 
wheel-barrow was the first whee) carriage dis- 
covered, and that the cart, the dearborn, wagon, 
gig, coach, barouche, &c., were subsequent in- 
ventions, would there be any thing so very 
monstrous in chaining together, by progressive 
links, the wheel-barrow propelled by man’s 
muscles, and the steam-carriage and railroad 
locomotives ? 

He described the brain, its hemispheres, its 


* Essay on Man. 





lobes, its commissures, and. its convolutions ; 
but. the description was too. general to impart: 
much knowledge. of the structure of this im- 
portant congeries of organs to those who. had 
not previously paid some attention to the sub- 
ject. It has been demonstrated, by the acci- 
dent of dropsical effusion and infiltration, that 
the brain is really one continuous, very delicate 
membrane, forming a bag, or sac (holding know- 
ledge in proportion to its,size?) which being 
doubled and folded on itself, in order thatpit 
might be packed ina smaller space, presents, 
to us the appearance of intestine-like convolu-, 
tions. It was also suggested by a friend of Mr. 
Combe, that the powers, or faculties, or organs, 
occupied limited portions of this brain-mem- 
brane, just as we see the countries of the world 
represented as occupying different parts.of ‘a. 
map; and hence it is inferred that any aberra- 
tion from symetricity or a want of exact resem- 
blance in the two hemispheres of the, brain is 
no good argument against phrenology. I could 
not help coming to the conclusion, then, that 
force of intellect depends no more. upon the 
shape of the skull than the strength of wine 
depends upon that of the bottle or glass from 
which it is druak. 

He also showed by the aid of a drawing that 
thé brain is composed of fibres, all of which, 
arise at the medulla oblongata, or superior ex- 
tremity of the spinal marrow, and passing up- 
wards iike radii from the centre of a sphere, 
are lost in the convolutions obseryed on the 
periphery. Hence, it can never happen that 
there is ever an absence of an. organ. The 
organs are thus placed in the head very much. 
after the fashion of pins ina round pin-cushion, 
and as the biggest pins have the biggest heads, 
they may be discovered in the dark by the, 
sense of feeling. ‘ 

He called attention to a fact. which showed 
the harmony between the discoveries of Sir 
Charles Bell and those of phrenologists: the 
anterior column of the spinal marrow gives 
origin to the nerves of motion, and that part 
of the brain where the reflective faculties are 
situated, and which are supposed to be in their 
general function creative of the will, is made 
up of fibres derived from the anterior or motory 
cord of the spinal marrow; while that part of , 
the brain wherein are lodged the animal pro-, 
pensities, is composed of fibres prolonged from 
the posterior. or sensitive cord of the spinal 
column. If positively true, it is a very pretty 
coincidence ? 

He expressed hia obligations to Profesgor 
Gibson and other medical men of the city for 
the loan of casts in wax and other models, his 
own not yet having arrived from the mouth of 
the Delaware, where they had been detained by. 
the ice for some days. 

Mr. Combe objects to the manner of speak- 
ing of the phrenological developments as 
“bumps,” notwithstanding we have good au- 
thority for the word. The great lexicographer 
gives us the following history and definition of 
the word :-— 

“ BUMP, n. s., a swelling, a protuberance. 

‘It had upon its brow a bump as big as a ‘youn; 
cockrel’s sues a perilous Mon % cat it eia bie 
terly.’ , Shakspeare. 

* Not though his teeth are beaten out, his eyes 

Hang by a string, in bumps his forehead rise.’ : 

The fourth lecture was taken up in describing 

the organs of amaiiveness, philoprogeniiiveness, 
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concentrativeness, adhesiveness ; and having got 
through the preliminary part of his course, the 
lecturer was enthusiasised, and the too long 
hours passed more rapidly iw the estimation of 
his audience, than when spent in listening to 
his very lame anatomical deseriptions of the 
brain. 

The fifth lecture began on the organ of com- 
bativeness, or as Mr. Combe begged leave, in 
conformity with his own and the mode of pro- 
noyncing the word in Great Britain, to call it 
cémbativeness. Mr. C. seems disposed to do 
every thing to win and conciliate the American 
people, who are on the other side of the water 
thought to be rather “ thin-skinned” in regard 
to national peculiarities; this disposition shows 
the accomplished lecturer to be an amiable man 
of the world and a philosopher, notwithstanding 
ill-natured people may exclaim, ‘People in this 
world give nothing for nothing.”’ 

The protuberance under which the organ of 
combativeness lies is situated at “the inferior 
posterior angle” of the parietal bone, or a little 
behind the ear, and rather above a horizontal 
line drawn through its external opening. The 
function of the organ ina healthy condition im- 
parts a disposition to defend, to resist, to oppose; 
hence should be strong in boxers, prize-fighters, 
and gladiators. ‘The direction of this faculty 
and the character of its manifestations are de- 
termined chiefly by its combinations, and the: 
education and breeding of the individual. When 
it is under the control of the higher sentiments 
and of reason, and directed to its proper objects, 
no manifestation of the mind is more virtuous 
or more praiseworthy ; but when not thus con- 
trolled and directed, its manifestation is odious 
and vicious in the extreme. It was by this 
organ, directed, aided and stimulated by con- 
scientiousness, self-esteem, the domestic facul- 
ties, reason, &c., that our ancestors achieved 
our ever-glorious independence ; and yet from 
this organ, in its perverted manifestation, origi- 
nate those party strifes, family and village dis- 
sensions, bickerings and quarrels, mobs and 
physical combats, which disgrace humanity.”* 

Mr. Combe instanced the Hindoos as having 
this organ very small, which, in his opinion, 
accounts for the facility with which 50,000 
» Britons, in whom the organ is of course large, 
domineer over 90,000,000 Hindoos; but we 
dissent from the learned lecturer, and will pre- 
sently state our reasons for the difference of 
opinion. He stated that this organ is small in 
the Peruvians, and in the several tribes of 
North American Indians; hence their stealthy 
mode of warfare, and their opinion that it is 
the height of folly to expose themselves in 
squadrons and in files upon open plains, to fight 
their enemies. But he did not tell us wherein 
consists the difference of shooting from behind 
a tree, or the parapet of a fort, or walls of a 
town; nor whether to a deficiency of this organ 
the English knights of old are indebted to the 
fashion of fighting behind portable fortresses, 
shields, plates of iron and steel, coats and shirts 
of mail—in short, seeking safety in battle in 
close envelopes of iron, leaving outlets only for 
the exercise of sight and breathing. Whether 
this ancient harness of war/has been abandoned 


times gone by, or to the decrease of vitativess, 
is left to be decided, every one for himself. 
(To be continued.) 


Medical Missionary Society in China.—A 
society bearing this title was formed at Canton 
on the 21st of February, 1838, based on sug- 
gestions published in October, 1836, by Tho- 
mas R. Colledge, Esq., who is president of the 
society, and now in this country ;—not to collect 
funds for the society, for there are agents for 
this purpose in different places ;—but he would 
invite the attention of those medical men who, 
from motives of pure benevolence, are desirous 
of exercising their profession in behalf of reli- 
gion, with a view of ultimately aiding in the 
diffusion of Christian principles among the Chi- 
nese, to the objects of the society, and enlist 
them personally into a corps of medical mis- 
sionaries. ‘I'he duties of these gentlemen are 
to consist in rendering medical and surgical 
assistance to afflicted Chinese, without pecuni- 
ary remuneration, to study the language, which, 
with their profession, will enable them to visit 
all parts of the Celestial Empire, to impart to 
them our knowledge of the healing art, and 
obtain from them information in regard to their 
modes of treating disease, and of their medi- 
cines; but the medical missionaries are not 
expected to add their own to the duties of the 
clergy, such as preaching, &c. The practice 
of medicine and surgery in China promises to 
be the means of opening a free and mutual in- 
tercourse with the nations of the west, which 
must result in advantages to all nations. 

Rob of the Bowl: a Legend of St. Inigoe’s, 
by the author of “Swallow Barn;” Lea & 
Blanchard, 2 vols. 12mo. ‘This book recom- 
mends itself to the American reader, simply 
because the story belongs to the early history 
of our country, and though very well told, we 
do not think it is destined to be a standard 
novel. There is a want of finish and distinct- 
ness in the drawing of the characters; but it 
still has merit, and ought to be read by all 
Americans who are desirous of encouraging 
American literature. 

Periodicals.—Since the advent of steam- 
packets from Europe, we have been more irre- 
gularly supplied with our foreign journals than 
at any former period, owing to the said packets 
coming to new consignees, not aware of the 
propriety of forwarding such articles by mail ; 
they appear to have lain dormant somewhere 
for a month or two, but have at length found 
their way to our table in countless abundance. 
The tale from the last London Metropolitan, 
commenced in the Journal to-day, while it will 
amuse, bears also the lesson that a hopeful dis- 
position meets its reward. 

The novel we are now reprinting in the Li- 
brary should be read by all who indulge in even 
parables, for its truthfulness is not less than its 
interest. 

Gilbert Gurney comes for the present to a 
conclusion in our pages. The following testi- 
mony to its merits is borne in a late excellent 
London periodical :— 


Gurney Married. By Theodore H»k. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1836. Colburn. 


ty; and all, therefore, we have 
Married’ may be summed up in 
is a work of peculiar character, and jy 
little bearings of family connections. eli 
ences, and trifles light as air, v 
mankind, reminds us of the fin 
class of novelists, who pursued investiga... 
man mgt and mind into the deepest 
nature. here is no exaggeration ; A 
set before us; the people a the people arctan n 
every place, and of every every 

by the commonest circumstances ; they are ae 
the most universal feelings. And the peenh 
strate that it is not by chains and cables that gue mit 
tinies are wrought, but by floss.silk 
mers. One remark occurs tous. M 
has admirably shown, that no man 
all they thought to any other man or woman 
always a reserve, and a reserve prodnetive of Wis 
vital consequences to ourselves and others, «jt 
spring from hypocrisy, deceit, or even disi 
but often from a moral want of coura 
times from the best and kindest of feelings, ‘Ty 
to hurt or he hurt, the wish not to offend, self: 
many subtle causes, tend to confirm this ithnate oe 
movable principle in human nature; and it is he 
that even in the transports of the deepest and most i. 
passioned affection, the whole bosom thoy 
were never given to the bosom of another, 
author has demonstrated with great acumen 
and whoever reads the story of Gilbert Gu 
and especially in this particular respect, 
lesson applicable to life and social intercou 
varied relations.” 


Mrs. Jameson’s Winter Studies and Summ 
Rambles, her account of her late visit to Gam 
da, we have under consideration for republig 
tion. The following extract we give as ong, 
the bad specimens of its contents:— 


Niagara.—* Well! I have seen these ca 
Niagara, which have thundered in my mind's ¢ ar er 
since I can remember—which have been my ‘ childhood 
thought, my youth’s desire,’ since first my imagi 
was awakened to wonder and to wish. 
them, and shall I whisper it to you? but, Otellits 
among the Philistines !—I wish 1 had not! I ; 
were still a thing unbeheld—a thing to be’ im 
hoped, and anticipated; something to live for: the’ 
ty has displaced from my mind an illusion far' ‘ 
magnificent than itself—I have no words for my tiem — 
disappointment; yet I have not the presumption sem 
pose that all 1 have heard and read of Niagata'isft 
or exaggerated ; that every expression of astonishmet 
enthusiasm, and rapture, is affectation or hypetk 
No! it myst be my own fault. Terni, and some he 
Swiss cataracts, leaping from their mountains, ti 
affected me a thousand times more than alli the’ 
mensity of Niagara. Oh, I could beat myself! andi 
there is no help! the first moment, the first it 
is over—is lost; though I should live a th 
long as Niagara itself shall roll, I can never seé ita 
for the first time. Something is gone that canta 
restored. What has come over my soul and senses? 
am no longer Anna—I am metamorphosed—! am tf 
lated—I am an ass’s head, a clod, a wooden spoons 
weed growing on Lethe’s bank, a stock, a stone, a peti 
tion—for have I not seen Niagara, the wonder o® 
ders; and felt—no words can tell what disappointm 


Elliott's Travels.—The last and best bt 
on our table is “ Elliott's Travels in Aus 
Russia, and Turkey,’’ republished by Le 
Blanchard. Though not equal to the 
author’s “ Letters from the North of 
which we ushered to the American pu 
so much success, it is nevertheless an inte 
ing work, to be read with pleasure andip 
superior, certainly, to Mr. Stephens’s 
series of “ Incidents of Travel,’’ which thé 
fame of his first work has served to i 
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in consequence of the increased size and acti- | “ With the exception of the dénouement, or about half} Electricity of Wood.—M. Ratt, a cabinet-mabets§ 
vity of the organ of combativeness, or to the oa Psa rolpme, toes perel is so well ane to - _ planing wood, aaa that — chips 

F . : ic from its periodical appearance in the ‘ New Mon electric phenomena. means of an electrome 
rey to yeantans and the introduction of Magazine,’ that its illustration, either by extract = eoveceeh that in B. #m species, espec th 
more formidable weapons than were wielded in | ctiticism, would be impertinent. With the finale we] Amerien, the electricity was. positive, while in mlm 
' would not meddle, as we consider revelations on such| was negatiye, and this. particularly ch 9 
points to be inexcusable inroads upon the public curiosi-| French woods. 
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